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SPECIALIZED 
TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 
SOLVES SCHOOL AND 
PARENT PROBLEMS 


Yonversations with schools throughout the nation indicate 
( a rising interest in The Tuition Plan’s ability to solve 
the growing problems of tuition payment. This specialized 
monthly payment arrangement is tailored to your fee struc- 
ture and resolves pressure you may be experiencing in these 
vital areas: 


@ Increased need of parents for deferred payment plan. 

®@ Growing use of school’s own plan adding continually to 
operating expense. 
Delayed tuition receipts prevent expected short term in- 
vestment income 


®@ Present plan lacking complete coverage and parent appeal 


Here's how the Tuition Plan cuts administrative costs, re- 
duces workload, with a comprehensive program based on 21 


years of service to schools. 


School Benefits: Tuition Plan operates at no cost to school 
. school starts term with fully paid enrolment . . . Tuition 

Plan assumes financial responsibility .. . tactful handling 

of parents (no credit investigations) builds good will 

Parent Benefits: Parents can cover up to four years of tuition 

with a single contract . . . parent life insurance included 

on all contracts covering more than one year . . . The 

Tuition Plan, a national organization, services parents living 

anywhere 

Will you give this pioneer plan your consideration? Please 


write for descriptive brochure. 


THE TUITION PLAN, Ine. 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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“Teachers ... . may find this most comprehensive and well-organized 
text the one which will best serve their purpose. . . . Each chapter is amply provided 
with study and discussion questions, as well as with a bibliography of references which 
has selected the best books and articles available. . . ..—The Councilor. 1959, 400 pages, 
Hil... $3:/9; 

. We are delighted with the new 
edition and feel that it—like its predecessors—meets the practical needs of teachers and 
parents better than any other book on child development which is available.”—Ethel 
Kawin, Director of the Parent Education Project, University of Chicago. 1959, 543 
pages, Ill., $6.75; 

“It has 
been the author’s objective to help school personnel understand the nature and causes 
of conditions that handicap or facilitate learning . . . . [includes] questions for discussion, 
lists of organizations concerned with exceptional children, bibliographies of books and 
audio-visual aids. . . ..—Rehabilitation Literature. 1959, 523 pages, Ill., $6.50; 


“The authors . . . . maintain throughout the four divisions of the book an 
analytic and historic approach. . .. A careful and capable analysis and review. Recom- 
mended for colleges and universities..—Library Journal. 1959, 518 pages, Ill., 


. the author has done a competent professional job of col- 


lecting, organizing and presenting a large amount of pertinent practical information 
within a sound pedagogical framework. . . . This book should contribute significantly to 
the development of leaders in audio-visual instruction. . . ..—Educational Screen and 
Audio-Visual Guide. 1959, 479 pages, Ill., $6.95; 


This book, 
Organized around the major problems faced by elementary school teachers, presents 
practical suggestions, with concrete examples. A unique feature is the inclusion of chap- 
ters on skills, concepts, and creativity—material not usually found in student teaching 
textbooks. 1959, 612 pages, Ill., $6.50; 


“Clark and Starr... give the reader a good understanding of the general methods of 
teaching. They have a particularly strong presentation of motivation and discipline. 
Their use of many practical suggestions and illustrations should be of great value to the 
employed teacher as well as the student teacher.”—Carl J. Kleyensteuber, University of 
Wisconsin. 1959, 340 pages, Ill., $5.00 


She Macmillan Company yf 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, 
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Editorial 


EAST-WEST CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


LOKYO—FOR BRINGING TOGETHER a small group of West 
European and North American educators to discuss spe 
cific educational problems with a larger number of Jap 
anese and a handful of other Asiatic educational special 
ists during Sept., 1959, in Tokyo, the Japan Society for 
the Study of Education deserves considerable praise. It 
spent three years planning what it has called the Inter 
national Conference on Educational! Research. It 
considerable three fundamental 
East-West understanding 
relations, The fact that there 
delegates from the Tron Curtain area, South America, and 
Africa, and only few from Asia was unfortunate, but the 
Japanese cannot be blamed for that 


gave 
thought to 
education 
dustry-education 


problems 
and in 
were no 


COM parallve 


The conference was chiefly successful in that it enabled 
the Japanese to hear and talk to educators from several 
foreign countries for about 10 days 
personally acquainted with the 
friendly atmosphere 


The Japanese became 
foreigners in a_ highly 
however, the conference left) something 
While the foreigners got to know the Jap 
ideas and personalities, it too frequently was hard 
to get at the heart of a particular problem 
of the English, did not prove to be of sufficient 
communicative value. English may have been spoken, but 
understood, The inability of the 
Asian educators to read Jap 
wssibility of appreciating research 
mnter 


Professionally 
to be desired 
anese 
Phe language 
conference 
it was by no means fully 
Westerners and most of the 
imese also reduced the 
studies which were not translated into one of the 
national languages 

It is the 


were 


writer's feeling that a number of the delegates 
not specialists in one or more of the subjects dis 
There much 


of mimeographed papers, many of which reiterated well 


cussed at the conference Was too reading 


known principles and procedures, At times the discussion 

level to national glorification 
from unfamiliarity. One 
“educational research” was not 
emploved ma Very broad SCTISC 


dropped from an objective 
derived 
term 


and to. criticism might 


also question if the 


Ihe Japanese educators have made an important step 
in the right direction, The proposal for an international 
organization on educational research, adopted by the con 
should enable them to encourage all Asian edu 
cators to expand their researches and to co-operate with 
their colleagues everywhere in an effort to raise the level 
of national and hoped that 
they will and negative 
aspects ot and will 


ference 


world education, It is to be 
consider carefully the 
international 
apply this experience to future meetings 

Wittiam W 


POSIEIVE 
educational conferences 


BRICKMAN 


INTERNATIONAL SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


1959, at the first graduation of the European 


Luxembourg, 23 students 
‘European Baccalaureate 


ON Jury 4 
School 
tained the 
completion of secondary studies will be 
the universities in Belgium, France, West Germany 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands, In addition to_ the 
universities of which constitute — the 
Furopean Community for Coal and Steel, those of Austria 


from six countries ob 
This certificate of 
honored by all 
Italy 
these countries 
also will recognize this baccalaureate 
Phe international institution 
a kindergarten primary 


founded in 1953) as 
During 1958-59, it 


Was 


and school 
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had 681 pupils (13 of 
The educational 


them Americans) and 60 teachers 
authorities of the six member 
ments of the European Community signed an agreement 
in April, 1957, recognizing this school officially. 


govern 


The curriculum incorporated the academic requirements 
of the several nations. According to Rector J. E. Angelloz 
of the University of Strasbourg, chairman of the 12-man 
examining board, the pupils distinguished themselves 
especially in modern languages and literatures 


TRAINING ATOMIC-AGE SCIENTISTS 
AND TECHNICIANS 


How CAN THE EDUCATOR, rooted in tradition, train spe 
cialists in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, a field which 
did not even exist 20 years ago and where that which is 
revolutionary today tomorrow? How can uni- 
versities, chronically wrestling with financial deficits, place 
at the disposal of their students apparatus whose cost 
readily into millions? What is the best way of in 
troducing students into the world of nuclear physics and 
when should this introduction take place? These were 
some of the questions taken up at the first international 
seminar on problems of training specialists in the peace 
ful uses of atomic energy recently concluded at the French 
Center for Nuclear Research at Saclay under the joint 
sponsorship of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul 
tural Organization. Nearly 80 from some 40 
countries were present. 


is obsolete 


rises 


scientists 


Debiesse 
France 


Describing the results of the seminar, Jean 
director of the Saclay Center, pointed out that 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the U.S. all faced 
the same problems in training nuclear scientists and 
technicians. These problems had been accentuated by the 
transformation of what was only science less 
than two decades ago into big industry today. This ovei 
night appearance of nuclear contemporary 
life had been translated into a considerable need 
for specialists and research workers in all countries. 


sudden basic 
science in 
economic 


that universities must work closely 
with nuclear research centers in training students, if only 
for financial reasons. As a big research reactor may 
$20,000,000, few universities could afford to buy such an 
apparatus, let alone operate it. Consequently, throughout 
the countries present at) Saclay 
research centers are offering courses or placing 
their facilities at the disposal of universities. 


Scientists agreed 


cost 


Whose scientists were 


nuclear 


The seminar disclosed a world-wide shortage in “health 
trained to detect, analyze, and control radia 
before it can do any harm: and the necessity for 
training in new lines of sanitation engineering in connec 
tion with the disposal of radioactive waste and studies of 
air, soil, and water pollution, No one at Saclay considered 
that the shortage of atomic scientists and technicians 
could be solved by a “crash program” designed to turn 
The responsibilities of atomic energy 
workers and the need for what one participant termed 
ingenuity, initiative, intelligence and imagination” make 
a broad general education essential to the training of the 
specialist 


physicists” 
tion 


out pure spec ialists 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
AT KENT STATE 


Hr BOARD OF TRUSTEES Of Kent State University has 
been empowered by the 103rd General Assembly of Ohio 
sitting in regular session, to award graduate degrees on 
the doctoral level. The university may establish col 
leges and courses necessary to provide “instruction appro 
priate to awarding of graduate and other degrees.” The 
Ph.D. degree and other degrees may be awarded, and 
colleges and courses may be established without further 
legislative action, The university’s Graduate School at 
present grants the master of master of business ad 
ministration 


how 


arts 
and master of education degrees 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN AFGHANISTAN 


UNIVERSIFY STUDENTS in’ Afghanistan 
attend class, obtain free meals and lodging, and are 
given allowances for expenses, reports Prof, Herbert 
Penzl,. department of German, University of Michigan, 
who recently has returned from a year’s teaching at Kabul 
University, the lone institution of higher education in 
this littke known Asian country. The subsidies given col- 
lege students are yiewed by the government as an essential 
step toward modernization of the country, One thousand 
students attend the university, which is located in and 
named for the nation’s capital city. 


pay nothing to 


Prof. Penzl says only the students with high grades can 
their class subjects. In other cases, the Ministry 
of Education, of which the university administration is 
an integral part, decides what college a particular student 
may attend, The students have no electives and the 
curriculum is rigid. “The students are not given any 
assignments or tests. Nor do they take any notes in the 
They just listen to the lecture. At 
there’s a final examination to de 


choose 


class, unless dictated, 
the end of the year, 
termine who passed.” 

At present, university buildings are situated all over 
town. The College of Arts has a library only for staff use. 
Students of the college have no library at present to which 
they have access 

One encouraging thing Prof, Penzl encountered was 
that women now are being educated. “There's a special 
division for women in the University where they're com 
pletely segregated from the men. But the very fact that 
they go to college represents a considerable advance. This 
was unheard of a few years ago.” 

Afghanistan has two official languages, Pashto and 
Persian, both written in the Arabic script, from right to 
left, Penzl is author of “A Grammar in Pashto,” published 
in 1955. He was invited by the Afghan government to do 
advanced research on Pashto and by the U.S. State De 
partment to lecture on general linguistics at the Kabul 
University. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL STANDARDS 


ACCORDING 10 a former U.S, Commissioner of Education, 
Dr, Earl J. McGrath, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the tradition of local control of public schools, 
though valuable as a tradition, has left many American 
schools in bad shape. He noted that the “question of 
local control of public schools deserves re-examination in 
the light of the economic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the United States, Though the tradition of local 
control has had a beneficient influence on American edu 
cation, it has also resulted in -immense differences in the 
quality of education from community to community and 
from state to state. It has resulted in educational depriva 
tion for millions of American youth.” 

Dr. McGrath suggested that there are “now many edu 
cational problems in this country which can 
solved by national planning and by Federal support. 


only be 


“It seems likely that, in the years ahead, though the 
school board will essentially determine the content and 
practice of public education locally, national standards 
with regard to the quality of education may come into 
existence through voluntary effort on the part of Amer 
ican citizens generally, Lhe historic 
that the Federal Government, though it has made grants 
of many billions of dollars to education in the United 
States, has never deleteriously influenced educational 
thought or practice. It ought, within this general policy, 
however, to influence states and local communities to 
adopt educational practices acknowledged by informed 
persons to be superior to many now in use in many 
communities. 


(EVENTS continued on page 463) 


record shows clearly 
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| a teacher-administrator-philosopher 


JOHN DEWEY 


Master Educator 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University, 


and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, 


| School and Society 


On the occasion of the 100th anniversary of John 
Dewey’s birth, this book provides a perspective of 
his impact on society—in America and abroad. 
Here, particularly, is a roundup of the master edu- 
cator’s major activities and works, his thinking and 
its influence today, a list of his important letters 
with brief descriptions of their contents, and rem- 


iniscences of Dewey by persons who knew him. 


The editors of this volume have gathered the re- 
search and impressions of distinguished educators 
concerning John Dewey: William H. Kilpatrick, 
Junius L. Meriam, Harold A, Larrabee, Maxine 
Greene, I, B, Berkson, Robert E, Mason, Robert L. 
McCaul, and William W. Brickman. To a large ex- 
tent, the book is based on material originally pre- 
sented by the editors in School and Society’s special 


(Oct. 10, 


reference data have 


issue, “The John Dewey Centennial” 
1959). and other significant 
been added, Also included is a section containing 


the brief biographies of all the contributors, 


This book is a useful source of information about 


who unques- 


tionably left his indelible mark on education. 


About 130 pages ¢ October 1959 © $2.50 


Order from the publisher 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION, INC. 


1834 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 














P.T.A. Reconsidered 


By VICTOR BAHOU 


State University of New York 
State Teachers College, Cortland 


‘ 

Since SpuTNIK I sparked the great debate on 
the shortcomings ol 
lions of words have been addressed to a re-evalu- 
ation of this institution and what is purported 
to be its immediate and long-term needs. Al- 
though this flow of criticism has reached torren- 
tial proportions and threatens to become a del- 


American education, mil- 


like to add a further note even 
overburdened 


uge, I should 
at risk of abusing the already 
camel. 

Following the experience of attending several 
P/T.A. or Home-School Association meetings in 
recent years, I feel a compulsion to call attention 
to what appears to be a crucially weak, if not 
the most vulnerable, aspect) of our — public 
school system. A prominent sociologist has  re- 
minded us that the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency should be considered from the perspec- 
tive of a juvenile in a delinquent society.! This 
line of reasoning also may be applied to the area 
of public education, where possibly the juvenile 
may be a victim of delinquent parents and 
teachers. 

Minimal interest of some parents in attend. 
ing such meetings need not be taken as a lack 
of interest in the children. It is rather a reflec- 
tion of the this ritual which 
brings parents and teachers together in groups 
with the teachers attempting to explain the 
school programs, plans, and their teaching to the 


awkwardness of 


parents. Despite the disadvantages and harmful 
effects of this mass consultation, the meetings 
persist in most American communities. The com. 
pulsion which some parents and teachers feel to 
carry on this ritual is seemingly too strong to be 
resisted, to say nothing of having the whole idea 
and its usefulness challenged and questioned. 
Phat, however, is the purpose of this paper. 

As a case in point, I shall refer to a particular 
meeting which can serve to illustrate and illum- 
inate what appears to be a serious educational 
malady. At this meeting, a member of the school 
board went before the group with three thick 
and impressive-looking volumes of reports that 
presumably had been prepared to help explain 
the aims, objectives, and tec hniques of education 
in this particular school district. However, he 
referred to only three or four pages of these 
tomes, from which he explained that children 
are taught speech at several stages of their ele- 
mentary school experience. It is reasonable to 
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agree with his conclusion that children thereby 
progress and improve their ability and com- 
petency in oral expression. This is hardly a re- 
vealing announcement when we consider the 
three volumes of data and other materials which 
he had before him. 

He then set aside the volumes and introduced 
the topic of foreign language study in elementary 
school. This was an innovation which the prin- 
cipal and faculty apparently favored, although 
they maintained a thunderous silence at the 
meeting. He indicated his anticipation of the 
many problems which would be involved in such 
a curriculum change, the careful thought and 
planning which would be demanded by such 
an experiment, and the possibility of consider- 
able parental resistance. His weak presentation 
conveyed the conviction of the speaker that 
parents had the right and responsibility to con- 
sider the whole matter of curriculum change 
and then to oppose and defeat the proposal il 
they felt, for economic or other reasons, that it 
should be. He also indicated that if language 
study were introduced, there would be the prob- 
lem of deciding which students should be taught 
the language—all of them or only the “gifted.” 
On a show of hands to obtain a tentative par- 
ental reaction, his misgiving and anticipation ol 
powerful resistance were confirmed. 

Questions were sought from the parents, and 
the writer made a comment and raised a ques- 
tion. To relieve fears that fourth- or fifth-grad- 
ers were incapable of learning language, he re- 
minded the chairman and present that 
children begin learning language at the very 
early age of 18 months to two years. Therefore, 
they would seem to be considerably more capable 
when they have reached the age of nine or 10. 
This point, however, was of secondary impor- 
tance. | was and am disturbed by a much more 


those 


basic question. 

As a layman and parent, I do not feel com- 
petent to determine what should or should not 
be included in my child’s curriculum. Further, 
I question the right as well as the competency 
and, in many cases, the motives of parents who 
take it upon themselves to help formulate, il 
not completely determine, what school policy 
be, both curriculum is con- 


should insofar as 


M. L. Barron, “The Juvenile in Delinquent Society” 
(New York: Knopf, 1954). 
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cerned and otherwise. Much was said at this and 
other meetings about the high standards, excel- 
lent qualifications, and competency of the fac- 
ulty. This praise was well founded. The faculty 
at this elementary school is certainly above 
average. Therefore, is there not something para- 
doxical or even hypocritical in declaring that 
we have a competent faculty and administration 
and then, at the same meeting, becoming in- 
volved in making policy decisions which only 
the faculty and administrators are professionally 
competent to make? Is this not a vote of no- 
confidence? 

It is well known that such interference is com- 
monplace in our public schools and is encour- 
aged by the organization and conduct of parent- 
teacher group meetings. It is also obvious that 
the major interference of this sort comes from 
that select group of the community powel elite 
They have interfered for too long with decisions 
which should be the exclusive prerogative of 
those professionally prepared both to formulate 
and execute school policies and procedures. | 
submit that this feeling of condescension towards 
teachers smacks of arrogance and it is time that 
parents tended to then proper domains while 
the teachers get on with their business of edu- 
cation. When have parents met with either the 
county medical society or bar association to help 
them determine, if not actually dictate, how 
these professionals should carry on their respec- 
live practices? Yet, if such practices are to be 
condoned in education, why should they not be 
extended to other professional fields as well? 

At the above-mentioned meeting, only one 
gentleman took exception to the question and 
suggestion. At least he was the only person will 
ing to express openly his disagreement with the 
writer. He was considerably disturbed. After vol- 
unteering the information that he had graduated 
from an outstanding eastern technological col- 
lege and that he was an engineer-executive with 
the largest manufacturing firm in: the nearby 
urban center, he went on to inform the group 
that he was distressed with the inability of execu- 
tives in his plant to spell. He was certain that 
this justified his involvement in what and how 
the teachers were teaching his child, since he had 
an interest in his child. During this meeting, he 
Was sitting with the principal. The interest of 
this engineer and of others in their children’s 
education must be appreciated. However, does 
a parent's interest qualify him for deciding edu- 
cational policies? Would a parent's interest in 
the child’s health qualify him to perform a sur- 
gical operation if an appendectomy was in order 


or else decide on how it should be performed? 
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What parent would have the confidence to sup- 
pose that his interest in his child qualified him 
to defend the child in court or even to suggest 
to the lawyer how the defense should be con- 
ducted. Some might suggest that, since parents 
bear the costs of school operation through taxes, 
such interference is justified. They must be re- 
minded that parents also pay for medical and 
legal services. As for the that school costs 
are paid in taxes, should we assume that one has 
the right and competency to tell engineers of the 
State Highway Department how roads and streets 
should be constructed? They, too, are paid for 
by taxes. In fact, would the same engineer wel- 
come a meeting periodically with customers of 
his firm (many who also have college degrees) 
and permit them to exercise any influence o1 
control over the design and manutfacture of many 


fact 


consumer goods produced by his firm: and sold 
to the same public who have a legitimate con- 
cern with the safety, quality, and design of these 
products which can affect their children’s wel- 


fare? 

The rigid, traditional, 
towards the pattern of parent-teacher organiza 
tions may be more detrimental to our school 
system than we have willing to admit. 
Moreover, it obviously is supported and_ per- 
petuated by many parents, not because they are 
capable of contributing positively to the goals of 
the institution, but because such involvement is 
personal and 


ritualistic approac h 


been 


functional as an instrument ol 
community power. ‘This community power elite 
exercises much influence over the faculties and 
is an excellent manipulator of those parents who 
are either disinterested or readily admit their 
incompetence before the impressive exhibition 
ism of the well-dressed, well-mannered, articulate 
organization men and women of the community. 

We 
blame 
unfortunate 


equally concerned with the 
this 


should be 
which teachers also must share for 
affairs. Any 
recognize that power does not exist in a vacuum. 


As long as teachers and administrators continue 


state ol realist must 


to abdicate their rights and fail to assert their 
power, then others certainly will be all too willing 
to do so for them. It is tragic and distressing to 
observe the almost total submission and subor- 
dination of teachers to certain parents and the 
community power wielders. This pattern of pow- 
er relations has had the teachers on the bottom 
of the totem pole for so long that they, now 
seemingly submit readily and even defend thei 
subordinate position. It may be that teachers 
become afflicted with the same malady which 
the sociologist, Robert Merton, discerns among 
relers to 


bureaucrats. He “occupational — psy 
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chosis” or “trained incapacity.” This becomes 
more plausible as we see and hear teachers and 
administrators masochistically urge parents to 
participate in such meetings more and more. 
They have been part of the system so long that 
they have internalized these values and accept 
parental involvement as warranted and _ justifi- 
able. Others who might like to disapprove and 
challenge the extant powers are often too weak 
and insecure economically or psychologically to 
assert such beliefs in fear of the possible con- 
sequences. To the extent that this is tue, such 
teachers are really failing in their responsibility 
to their students, the community, and to them- 
selves. 

I am not suggesting parental apathy. On the 
contrary, parents have a definite right, as well 
as responsibility, to be interested in their chil- 
dren’s education. However, this does not justify 
the perpetuation of the traditional system. Par- 
ents should be able to visit and consult with the 
teacher as often as is necessary and desirable. 
Such personal consultation should be undertaken 
in the same spirit and manner that a physician is 
consulted. The progress, strengths, and weak- 
nesses of the student can and should be frankly 
but privately explored and discussed. Parents, 
then, are able to inform the teacher of particulat 
problems, interests, or idiosyncrasies which the 
child has. This would not preclude parents from 


visiting schools on special days to observe ex- 
hibits and the like. In meeting with the teacher, 
however, the parent must see her or him as a 
qualified and competent professional consultant. 
If a teacher is incompetent, then‘he should be 
replaced or retired. We should stop forthwith 
the hypocrisy of congratulating our teachers 
for their excellent qualifications and then act- 
ing towards them as if they were grossly incom- 
petent. 

Much has been heard in recent years about the 
“loyalty” of teachers. I, too, am concerned with 
teacher loyalty. | am convinced that the teachei 
should have a loyalty to his students which trans- 
cends every other loyalty. It is time that more 
people in the profession and community took 
cognizance of the signal importance of this re- 
lationship. The teacher should become less loyal 
to outdated traditions, techniques, ritualism, and 
subordination. 

The time has come not only for a re-evalua- 
tion of curriculum which should be a constant 
concern of educators, just as any other profes- 
sional or businessman should be constantly seek- 
ing to improve his techniques and products, but, 
of even more importance, for a transvaluation. 
We should re-examine our scheme of values in 
regard to teachers and their work. It is time to 
regard them with the respect which is long over- 
due. 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD: 


Seholar and Statesman 


By MELVIN A. ANDERSON 


San Diego (Calif.) State College 


Janes ABRAM Garrie_p had given little thought 
during the early years of his life to embarking 
upon a career in public life. The year 1859 
marked such a beginning for him when he took 
up the role of military leader, statesman, and 
eventually President of the United States. Before 
1859, he had lived the quiet, tranquil life of a 
scholar and teacher, seldom even coming in con- 
tact with the turbulence and pressures of public 
life that he was later to know. 

James Garfield’s taste for learning was ap- 
parent from the time he enrolled in a secondary 
school known as the Geauga Seminary in 
Chester, Ohio. In 1851, two years later, he en- 
rolled in an Ohio academy, the Western Reserve 
Eclectic Institute, which was to become Hiram 
College. His life became so attached to Hiram 
that, in his later years, he often expressed a 
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yearning to return to Hiram. To one of his 
dear and lifelong friends, Burke A. Hinsdale, he 
while he President of the United 
States, “This storm in which I am living makes 
me sometimes long with infinite yearning for a 
place to study and work as Hiram, away from 
the roar and unrest of public life. But I suppose 
I shall go on for a while yet in the dusty high- 
way of politics, possibly though I hope not, until 
green fields and quiet skies shall cease to delight 
me any more. 

The vigor and enthusiasm which he expend- 
ed in his scholarly pursuits were without bounds. 
When he entered Hiram in 1851, he had just 
begun Greek. Into his three years at Hiram he 
crowded six years of study. In the fall of his 
second year, one of the instructors in the depart- 
ment of English and ancient languages fell ill, 
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and Garfield was selected to fill his place. Hence- 
forth, he taught and studied at the same time. 

Garfield possessed an indomitable love for 
the classics. During the summer vacation of 1853, 
with 11 other students, he formed a class and 
hired Prof. Dunshee to give them private lessons 
for one month. During that time, young Garfield 
mastered Virgil’s Georgics and Bucolics and the 
first six books of Homer's “Iliad.”” A thorough 
drill in Latin and Greek accompanied each les- 
son. Garfield also belonged to a literary society, 
and it was while this society was making a joint 
translation of the Book of Romans that he made 
the following entry in his diary: ‘Translation 
Society sat three hours and agreed upon the 
translation of nine verses.” 

Garfield’s decision to enter Williams College 
in 1854 came after long and careful considera- 
tion. When he enrolled at Williams, he had 
about $300 which he had saved while teaching 
at Hiram, and with this he hoped to get through 
the first year. 

His great admiration for the president of 
Williams College, Mark Hopkins, developed in- 
to a mutual feeling of respect and admiration. 
The mind and character of Dr. Hopkins influ- 
enced the direction of Garfield’s thoughts and 
his views of life. He often said that the good 
president rose like a sun before him and enlight- 
ened his whole mental and moral nature. Gar- 
field wrote of his great esteem for Hopkins in a 
letter to Burke Hinsdale: “In looking over 
my college course I give more value to the ex- 
ample and teachings of President Hopkins, his 
mode of thought and the exhibition of his pecul- 
iar style of mind than to all the rest of my 
courses there.” In later years when he was ad- 
dressing an alumni association meeting at Wil- 
liams, he made another statement which has 
been oft quoted: “I am not willing that this dis- 
cussion should without mention of the 
value of a true teacher. Give me a log hut, with 
only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins on one end 
and I on the other, and you may have all the 
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buildings, apparatus and libraries without him.” 

In 1856, upon completion of his work at 
Williams, Garfield returned to Hiram College as 
a teacher and president for a period of three 
vears. He probably was never greater than in 
Hiram during these years, 1856-59. He brought 
back the best thoughts of Mark Hopkins, whose 
noble ideals of life and character were constant- 
ly kept in view. It was said that the students who 
could receive it were filled with Garfield’s own 
largeness of nature. His friendly and informal 
contacts with his students him to 
them. Whenever there were reproofs from Gar- 
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field, they were all the more stern because of 
the great admiration and respect for Garfield. 

This humanistic and individual approach 
which Garfield had to his teaching was an out- 
growth of his own philosophy of education. The 
basic premise of Garfield's purpose of education 
was his moral conscience. It undoubtedly was 
this purpose which forced Garfield to depart 
from his beloved Hiram in 1859 for service in 
the army to oppose the onslaughts of slavery 
which were at this time threatening the Union. 

He felt so strongly upon this matter that, 
when he learned all manpower was not engaged 
in the war and that a few male students yet re- 
mained on the campus, he said, “They certainly 
mistake and misapprehend the character of the 
times if they suppose that the same license can 
now be used as in the days of peace. It is a griev- 
ous and shameful wrong to the memory of all 
our. brave boys who are dying in front of Vicks- 
burg and suftlering everywhere for the country 
to have these misguided ones at home to spume 
out their silly treason at Hiram and in the coun- 
try around them.” 

Garfield was tireless in his efforts to raise the 
educational standards in our public-school sys- 
tem. His great faith in the education of every 
citizen was evidenced in his conviction that, if 
democracy as conceived in this country was to 
survive, the suffrage must have the advantages 
of an education. He strongly felt that the great 
counterbalancing force of universal education 
was the only hope. for an industrial civilization 
with its inevitable growth of cities. 

Garfield formulated some basic objectives olf 
an educational program which are clearly iden- 
tifiable as the generally accepted objectives of to- 
day’s education. They comprised the knowledge 
necessary for the full development of our bodies 
health; the knowl- 
edge of those principles by which the useful arts 


and the preservation of ou 


and industries are carried on and improved; the 
knowledge necessary to a full comprehension of 
our rights and duties as citizens; knowledge of 
the intellectual, moral, religious, and aesthetic 
and his relation to nature and 
that 


knowledge which is requisite for the particulan 


nature of man 


civilization; and special and thorough 
profession or pursuit which a man may choose 
as his life work after he has completed his college 
studies. 

Phe study of Latin and Greek, he felt, should 
not be neglected, but not given the prominence 


Middle Ages 


when it was a matter of inexorable necessity that 


which they enjoyed in the later 
the classics be studied. Moreover, the languages 
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should be given a less prominent place in the 
curricula; they could be more valuable if time 
were devoted to learning the genius and the 
spirit of the language rather than pedantic trifles. 

Garfield lamented the fact that more stress was 
not given to a study of government and history. 
He said that for this defect in our educational 
system he had neither respect nor toleration. In 
Greece, children were taught to revere and 
emulate their ancestors, whereas our education 
teaches our children to admire most that which 
is foreign and fabulous and dead. It is well to 
know the history of those magnificent nations 
whose origins are lost in fable and whose ep- 
itaphs were written thousands of years ago, but, 
if we c&nnot know both, it is better to study the 
history of our nation. 

Garfield’s leadership in the advancement of 
education was no more effective than when he 
served in the legislature. He regretted that so 
many good things were being said about educa- 
tion in the states but so few things were done in 
favor of education. 

One of Garfield’s major achievements came 
with the establishment of a national department 
of education. Whereas this was an outgrowth ol 
the annual meeting of the National Association 
of School Superintendents in 1866, the measure 
was largely Mr. Garfield’s work. He introduced 
the subject to the House, was chairman of a 


special committee who reported the second bill, 
and was its principal champion on the floor. 

In 1866, he brought forward another educa- 
tional measure. As a result of his army expe- 
rience, he recognized the need of educational 
opportunities for men while they are serving at 
army posts. The bill which he sponsored ‘‘estab- 
lished a school where all enlisted men may be 
provided with instruction in the common Fng- 
lish branches of education, and especially in the 
history of the United States.” 

As a result of this act, enlisted men were de- 
tailed as teachers and received 35 cents a day 
extra pay. Two Normal Schools were established 
to prepare teachers from the ranks of enlisted 
men who had the qualifications and inclinations. 

President Garfield's untimely death by assassi- 
nation in 1881 brought to a close the life of one 
of our country’s greatest leaders in education. 
He kept his interest in the progress of learning 
and education throughout his lifetime, and it 
was through the many addresses at public and 
professional meetings, at college commencements, 
and at schools which he casually visited that his 
influence was greatly felt. Writing to Burke 
Hinsdale shortly before his death, Garfield best 
expressed his great desire for learning: “I must 
do something to keep my thoughts fresh and 
growing. | dread nothing so much as falling in 
a rut and feeling myself become a fossil.” 


THE FOLLY OF FACULTY RANK 


By KENNETH D. YOUNG 


Dean, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 


Tm FACULTY RANKING SYSTEM now employed by 
most colleges and universities is causing many 
well-qualified teachers either to leave the profes- 
sion or seek positions in institutions in which a 


promotion is assured by reason of the move. 
When salary and rank are tied together, it is 
often necessary to establish a policy that will 
allow only a specified number of faculty members 
for each rank. Does it make any sense for a dean 
ora president to say, “Frank, you're a good teach- 
er and an asset to both the college and the pro- 
fession, but we can’t offer you a promotion to 
full professor until somebody resigns, retires, o1 
dies’? Or, ‘Frank, we have an opening in the 


rank of full professor, but our budget next year 


will not allow us to have another full professor’? 

Many promising young college teachers are 
employed with the rank of instructor and do an 
excellent job for two or three years only to be 
informed that there are few, if any, opportunities 
for promotion to the higher ranks. That is not 
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only unfair to the college teacher who would 
like to remain in the profession, but it places 
a burden on college administrators for which 
there is only one solution—change the present 
system. 

The writer would like to submit the follow- 
ing plan for consideration with the firm convic- 
tion that any change would be an improvement: 

1. Eliminate the ranks of and 
ciate professors and refer only to professors. 

2. Employ new personnel either as instructors 
or professors, depending upon the qualifications 
required by the employing institution. 

3. If a faculty member is employed as an in- 
structor, set up criteria stating how long he must 
remain in that rank or just what performance is 
required of him before he can be promoted to 
professor. A three-year probationary period is 
suggested. 

t. Dissociate salary from rank. 


assistant asso- 
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Dynamics of 
Curriculum 
Improvement 


by PHILO T. PRITZKAU 
University of Connecticut 


Demonstrating how to promote real- 
istic thinking in the classroom by an im- 
proved curriculum which integrates the 
social and intellectual aspects of contem- 
porary life, this book balances rigorous 
intellectual discipline with all the multiple 
emotional and personality forces present 
in’ human behavior and_ illustrates the 
necessity for a thorough examination of 
ideas and their interrelationships in edu- 
cational practice. 

At the core of this book is a convie- 
tion that children can be better prepared 
for the world they will live in by learning 
to confront. understand, and resolve the 
problems and contradictory attitudes of our 
present day society. This analysis points 
out how ever-recurring adjustments to con- 
troversial or perplexing ideas can be met 
by an honest, perceptive examination of 


basic issues or meanings, 


Approaching curriculum development 
through the media of ideas, the book clar- 
ifies questions and problems dealing with 
fear, anger, conformity, peer relationships, 
and directional meanings within the con- 
text of accepted academic environment, It 
develops an awareness of self, a unity of 
knowledge, and an accentuation of differ- 
ences in people which helps to establish 
personal resourcefulness, The book then 
shows how individual security lies in learn- 
ing to live with tensions, 

Published April, 1959 Text price $5.95 


159 pages 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


Providing a thorough understanding of the often 
complicated and intricate pattern of relationships 
governed by both legal and ethical considerations 
in our public schools, this new book shows how these 
difficulties can be avoided and a smoothly function- 


ing school system be ensured, 


Stressing the daily activities of school personnel, the 
text first offers a thorough presentation of material 
about law and the courts. This introductory summa- 
tion gives the reader new insight into the controversy 
over what constitutes ethical conduct, The standards 
established by law which govern the minimum 
conduct of school personnel are presented graph- 
ically throughout the remainder of the book, Con- 
stant emphasis is placed on the unity of law and 
ethics within the educational framework, 


Among the questions examined in this text are: 

@ How does the school board handle its re- 
sponsibilities to the school and to the com- 
munity ? 

How does the principal effect the school 
and its staff? 

What legal and moral considerations face 
the teacher in his relation to the school? 
How are parent-school and pupil-school 
problems faced? 


Written in a direct, practical manner, the book is 
never clinical, judicial, nor authoritarian, Use of 
complicated jargon and legal terminology is care- 
fully avoided to’ enhance the text’s readability. 
Every case offered for consideration is dealt with 
from a variety of viewpoints so that the reader can 
see the conflicting sides of each issue and draw his 


own conclusions. 
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Legal and Ethical 
Responsibilities 


of School Personnel 


by WARREN E. GAUERKE 
Emory University 





The 


Our Schools in Crisis 


by C. WINFIELD SCOTT, Rutgers, the State University; CLYDE M. 
HILL, Emeritus, Yale University; and HOBART W. BURNS, Rutgers, 


the State University 


Bringing together in a single volume the most 
pertinent arguments in the debate now raging 
about public education, this new book is neither a 
partisan essay nor a “paste-and-scissors collection 
of snippets.”——it is a stimulating, provocative 
presentation of the crucial issues facing today’s 


educators. 


Can teacher training and certification 


practices be justified 7 
Do we neglect the fundamental subjects ? 


Are we meeting the challenge of Soviet 


education ? 
Do we do enough for the gifted child ? 
. Are our school buildings too elaborate ? 


The selections are a carefully chosen, balanced 
sample of material that has appeared in popular 
magazines and educational journals over the last 
six years. Both sides of each issue are discussed by 
most of the outstanding critics of public education 
‘e.g. Bestor. Keats. Rickover) and highly respect- 


ed educators (e.g, Conant, Woodring). 


This provocative book— 


presents a comprehensive cross-section of 
criticisms of education. equally appro- 
priate for the educator and the lay 


reat le r 


spotlights major charges against today's 
| } 


educational system 


includes articles by most of public edu- 


cation’s best known critics and defenders 


offers no pat answers to problems, but 
brings arguments into proper perspective 
for the serious consideration of all 


(Americans 


The Great Debate is one of the hooks in Prenti e- 
Hall’s new paperback series, SPECTRUM BOOKS, 
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quality paperbacks are sold, If your bookseller is 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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by JOHN W. BEST, 


Introducing the student to the fundamentals of 
research technique, this book emphasizes the re- 
search process, developing in the student the 
essential tools for locating and using educational 


information and data. 


The student becomes acquainted with research 
as he will conduct it alone, as he will participate 
in it as part of a group, and as he will guide it 
as an educator. He also learns how to assimilate 
those research reports which have already been 


done in the professional education field. 


Classifies research methods systematically 


and logically 


Draws timely illustrations from such sources 


Butler University 


as educational television, recent medical research 
(Salk vaccine experiments), the Dead Sea Scrolls 


investigations, and motivational research 


Brings together material not available in 
any other single source; Chapter 3 is a complete. 
annotated, up-to-date guide to educational refer- 
ences, centering upon the use of the library and 


its resources 


Includes a simple and easily understood ex- 
planation of statistics; Chapter 9, devoted entire- 
ly to statistics, assumes no mathematical sophisti- 
cation and illustrates all concepts with simple 


examples, 
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Teaching for Better Schools, 2nd 


by KIMBALL WILES, University of Florida 


A book that is completely new in approach, 
Teaching for Better Schools, 2nd Edition, 
moves away from the theory that a teacher 
should be excellent in all phases of teaching 
and recommends instead ways in which 
the teacher can develop his own unique 
abilities in some areas and attain minimum 


competency in all, 


Realizing the need for a comprehensive 
and realistic guide for today’s teacher, the 
author has conducted extensive research to 
determine the more complex needs of both 
the teacher and the student of our present- 
day educational system, From this research 
he has developed this new edition, every 


chapter of which has been revised to insure 


practicality as well as adaptability to the prob- 
lems the teacher meets in his work. 
Quality teaching is lucidly described throughout 
the text, and sharp comparisons are drawn be- 
tween teaching situations, The reader is shown 
through a wealth of examples and case material 
the differences between unsatisfactory, satis- 
factory. and quality teaching. 


For the beginning teacher, this book will help 
in developing minimum skills and in gaining a 
vision of areas in which he can make future 
growth, For the in-service teacher, it provides a 
self-evaluation device and a source of helpful sug- 


gestions to growth. 
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5. Set up the best possible salary arrangement 
that the financial condition of the college will 
permit, basing it strictly on performance and 
not on length of service. 

6. Discontinue the practice of offering blanket 
salary raises, except on a cost-of-living basis. 

The implementation of this plan would not 
involve any reductions in present salaries; but, as 
the present group of full professors dwindle in 
number through retirement and death, adjust- 
ments could be made in accordance with which- 
ever salary plan the college decided to adopt. 
This plan also would permit colleges and uni- 
versities to continue, if desired, the policy of 
creating special professorial chairs designed to 
honor a learned and scholarly individual for 


unusually meritorious achievement. 


DUM DOCENT DISCUNT 


ooYy/ - ana 

W ince rey reac, they learn,” said Seneca 
in the Latin expression which best describes the 
teaching assistant. 

When the question of the quality, or rather 
the lack of quality, of teaching in a large uni- 
versity makes its inevitable periodic appearance, 
the body concerned—usually a Board of Regents 
or a Board of Visitors—once again reviews a 
situation which it already has considered many 
times. Most often, attention comes to focus on 
the teaching assistant, and by statement o1 
polite inference it is concluded that all would 
be well if only it were possible to have all the 
instruction done by a staff exclusively profes- 
sorial. The teaching assistant naturally remains 
silent. Chances are that, busy with his teaching 
and graduate studies, he is completely unaware 
that he is thought of as the Achilles’ heel of his 
institution. Anyway, since he is without rank, 
tenure, or prestige and dependent upon yearly 
appointments until his Ph.D. is earned, his is 
not a voice to be raised. The investigating body 
is aware, of course, that today few graduate stu- 
dents are not somehow subsidized, that most 
freshman teaching is therefore done by people 
with divided interests, that they are the corpus 
which justifies the use of the talents of out- 
standing scholars, and that they provide low- 
cost instruction. So the conclusion is reached 
that large universities have a built-in source of 
weakness in their instructional departments. 

As one who, for many years, has directed the 
work of graduate teaching assistants at the ele- 
mentary level of university instruction, I con- 
this inherent weakness to be 


sider so-called 
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The plan would permit more flexibility in 
salary arrangements, would eliminate a ranking 
system which has no good reasun for existence 
among professional people, and very likely would 
encourage a great Many young instructors to 
remain in the profession—a situation which must 
prevail if colleges are to meet the challenge of 
ever-increasing enrollment in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

Colleges and universities are seeking more 
money because more is needed, but prospective 
donors and economy-minded legislators have 
every right to question this ancient practice of 
ranking which, when used as a basis for deter- 
mining the salary, actually denies well-qualified 
personnel the privilege of norma] advancement 


within their own profession. 


By E. E. MILLIGAN 


University of Wisconsin 


largely myth. (Largely, | say, for it is always 
possible to find the perfect exemplar of all the 
undesirable teaching qualities.) Whether the 
corollaries of this belief are themselves myths, I 
am unable to say. One of these holds that in 
struction is better in the small liberal arts col- 
lege which, unhandicapped by graduate assist- 
ants, brings the young student into touch with 
the mature professor, never with the barely ini- 
tiated. Another is that hoary question (will it 
ever be settled?) of the incompatibility of good 
And then there is that 
that failures 


are ascribable to the poorness of the instruction. 


teaching and research. 
most convenient. beliet students’ 

Far be it for me to claim for the tyro virtues 
the teaching assistant could not possibly possess 
\t most, I believe that, within the circumscr:} 
field of knowledge in which he functions, he « 
extremely well. Here are some of the reasons. 
they appear to be an enumeration of negati 
virtues, then it must be that in teaching, as in 
mathematics, a number of negatives can give 
positive results. 

The teaching assistant’s very youth is one of 
his greatest assets. men- 
tally and chronologically close to him. Chron- 


Those he teaches are 
ologically, they are almost his peers; mentally, 
the instructor’s advantage over his top students 
may be described as four years’ training. Some 
departments maintain a policy of leavening the 
lowest instructional levels with the professorial 
ranks. While professors, especially those filled 


with years and prestige, may be respected and 


venerated, it is idle to imagine that they are as 
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approachable as the novices. The beginning 
teacher’s natural rapport with his students, his 
willingness to spend time with them, the ease 
with which he may be consulted—all are virtues 
that the older teacher may or may not possess. 
leaching iis, after all, the art of communication 
and the young teacher has certain natural gifts 
for it. 

But, it is asked, doesn’t the experienced teach- 
er bring to the classroom the great advantage of 
his acquired knowledge and skill? Of course he 
does, and obviously the graduate student can- 
not dispense the wisdom he has had no oppor- 
tunity to acquire. Stull, hie jacet lepus, or, as any 
course chairman knows, some senior staff mem- 
bers have difficulty in judging the proper limits 
beyond which time spent on the intangible 
values tends to weaken the aims of the course. 
The very lack of depth of experience in the 
graduate assistant is an assurance that he will 
stick to his subject. By and large, this is what 
the students want and need. 

The most serious charge is that the young 
teacher is woefully ignorant of his subject mat- 
the first 
side of the 


ter, and this is sometimes too true. For 
time he finds himself on the other 


desk where he 
Never before was he expected to stand as an 
authority within his field. Consequently, he 
often stumbles in his explanations. It is at this 
point that the class visitor witnesses a minot 
miracle; the instructor’s hesitant thought: proc- 
esses are quite similar to those of the students. 
By the time the teacher has groped his way to 
a satisfactory explanation, the class has been 
able to follow him thought by thought and to 
comprehend his conclusion. Psychologically he 
is pitched just right. On the other hand, the 
professor in full possession of his subject matter 
takes many a short cut in his explanations. In 
giving quick, skillful answers, he runs the risk 
of dazzling more than he informs. 

More could be said. The unique initial en- 
thusiasm for teaching which, with time, must 
take its place with other and multiple interests, 
the first growth of professional attitudes which 
perhaps never will be so marked, the general ex- 
cellence of their examination results—these, too, 
are stars in the young man’s crown. In short, if 
all is not for the best in the best of possible 


must give rather than receive. 


worlds, all is quite passable. There is no cause 
for alarm. 


A New Seience Edueation for France 


By JAMES J. THOMPSON 


Institut Péedagogique National 
Ministére de |'Education Nationale, Paris 


N 
T HIS PAPER proposes that the scientific method 
of reasoning and procedure, so successful in. the 
development. ol technical civilization, be 
taught as a separate and independent subject 
from the elementary school to the university. Of 


oul 


all the school studies, this subject can contribute 


most toward shaping a better world for to- 
The underlies the 
and mathematics education now being developed 
for the schools of France (from the elementary 


school to the university) at the Institut Péda- 


morrow. idea new. science 


gogique National in Paris, based upon lessons 
and teaching methods conceived and elaborated 
by the present writer over a period of many 
years. 

The new instruction is based on the study of 
the philosophical doctrines which have been ad- 
vanced throughout all history to explain the 
nature of knowledge and the process of cogni- 
the psychological investigations 
which have delved into the processes of human 
thinking and reasoning. More especially, how- 
ever, itis based on the actual history of research 


tion, and of 


and of the methods successfully used by scientists 
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in the discovery of previously unknown truth. 
It takes the students back to the origin of each 
item of scientific knowledge and explains the 
method of its discovery. The children are then 
given problems for their own research for which 
they do not know the answer. Working in the 
laboratory in’ small group on a 
different problem, the students co-operatively 
plan their own procedure, assemble their appar- 
atus, and draw their own conclusions, applying 
general methods of thought and procedure 
gained from the study of actual researches. As 


groups, each 


they finish these investigations, the students share 
their results with the class by demonstrating 
their apparatus and procedure and announcing 
their comment, criticism, 
questions, or suggestions of classmates. Students 
are to be allowed a maximum amount of intel- 
lectual freedom in forming their own conclusions 
upon the basis of the evidence as they see it. 

The new instruction is completely free from 
dogmatism. No statement is made by pupil, 
teacher, or textbook without at the same time 
indicating the nature of the evidence upon which 


conclusion for the 
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the statement is based. Placement of subject 
matter in grades in which students are able to 
understand both the topics themselves and also 
the evidence for them has required a complete 
reorganization of the science program. 

In the reorganization of the mathematics in- 
struction it is proposed to substitute for intro- 
ductory algebra a course which presents almost 
the scientific 
research and engineering; 
matter indiscriminately from algebra, trigonom- 
etry, analytic geometry and calculus; and to 
postpone for later study all other mathematical 
topics which do not have a present application 
to scientific research and engineering. Thus, the 
student would commence the learning of all 
mathematics beyond arithmetic in a completely 
practical way. He also would be required to 
conduct scientific researches in which he would 
employ mathematics in constructing formulas to 
describe natural processes and in the discovery 
and application of knowledge. 

The teacher is not expected 
structing and is not required to have a profound 


mathematics used in 


to draw this subject 


exclusively 


to do much in- 


knowledge of science. The teacher should make 
no dogmatic statement. He atso should refrain 
from answering questions which require dog- 
mat 
certain of the correct answer. Instead, he should 


answers, even though he knows and_ ts 


lead the children to find ways by which they 
can discover the answers for themselves, preter- 
ably by actual laboratory research. The teacher's 
function is one of guidance of children in think- 
ing and discovering. The teacher does not per- 
form demonstrations, except on rare occasions 
when one may be necessary to clarify a historic 
procedure. 

The classroom is to be autonomous. The chil 
dren will be led to make their own rules of pro- 
cedure, to choose their own project groups, to 

work, and to 
They 


social behavior, co-operation, and democratic 


schedule and assign their own 


manage their own discussions. will learn 
procedures. 

The laboratory difkerent 
from that of the traditional science instruction. 


Che children are given the problems only. They 


work is distinctly 


plan and execute the procedures for solving 
them. Some of the apparatus they need may be 
found in the science cabinet; other things may 
have to be brought to school, chiefly objects of 
common use. A duplicate apparatus setup for 
every table is not necessary, and, consequently, 
with the same budget, the available apparatus 
may be more varied. Also, as children contribute 
needed items, the apparatus supply grows from 


year to year. The children are not expected to 
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perform one experiment per class period; on 
the contrary, they may require an extended 
period of time for the solution of a problem. 
But when the various groups share their results, 
the total amount learned this way may be fat 
greater than that learned when every child per- 
forms the same experiment. 

The project work makes provision for individ 
ual differences of interest and ability. Brightet 
children advance to dificult work 
without being retarded and slower children may 
find opportunity to experience the joy of achieve- 
ment and pride in success with work that they 
can do, This project work provides an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to give children individual 


may more 


attention. 

Also planned is a 
course for undergraduates in scientific method. 
Basically, it teaches methods of straight thinking, 
but it also is a general survey of the history and 
principles of science. While the emphasis is 
chiefly on method, the subject matter of the 


new one-year university 


various sciences is used so profusely as concrete 
illustrations of that this 
course is valuable as a general introduction to 
The 


science not only acquaint 


research — procedure 


science. illustrations from the history ol 


the student with the 


scientific knowledge, but give 


fundamentals ol 
him also an appree iation of the place of scientific 


discovery in the growth of modern civilization. 
As a students 


whose major goal is one of the sciences and who 


course on research methods fon 
contemplate research for a graduate degree o1 
as a life's vocation, it clarifies methods of thought 
and proceduré and facilitates rational compre- 
hension of particular fields of science and the 
visualizing of the possibilities of future advances. 

In the U.S., the Federal government recently 
appropriated a sum of $885,000,000 for improv- 
ing science education. This money is to be spent 
largely for student grants and loans and for the 
purchase of school science equipment. It is easily 
that the 
which are about one-quarter of the total appro- 


calculated student grants and loans) 
priation and which are worth some $1,000 each, 
can reach about 220,000 students. Since there are 
about 40,000,000 pupils and students in the U.S., 
this effort will assist only less than one per cent 
total othe 


hand, the new program of science education will 


ot the number. In France, on the 


only a few thousand dollars, 
200,000th of 


investment. And the 


cost the country 


possibly about | the American 


new education in France 
will make the best in science education available 
to not less than one per cent, but to every child 


in the public schools and to every undergrad 
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uate student in the universities. Moreover, the 
U.S. program will require four years for com- 
pletion; with proper co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of effort, the program in France could be 
completed and operating in the schools in a 
shorter time. In addition to the Federal expendi 


ture in the U.S., much money also is spent by 


the separate states, foundations, industry, and 


other organizations to rescue prestige in educa- 
tion. But the problem is a deeper one than stu- 
dent loans and laboratory apparatus. It involves 
the curriculum, the subject content, the methods 
of instruction, and the basic philosophy of sci 
ence and education. The efforts in the U.S. are 
expected to provide more education, not neces 
sarily better education. They merely will extend 
to more people a type of science education which 
does not do justice to the true spirit and meth- 
ods of science and which is becoming rapidly 


obsolete. In France, the effort is to provide edu- 
cation which is both more and better. The basic 
weaknesses in science instruction are being cor- 
rected, the program is being expanded, and the 
improved education may be available to all of 
France's children. In the U.S., a substantial part 
of the children will be reached only after those 
who receive the student grants have used them, 
completed their studies, become teachers, and 
then passed their knowledge on to their pupils. 

The result of in France 
should be a generation of men and women with 


this new instruction 


cultivated abilities to reason scientifically, to 
think critically, and to cherish in’ their minds 
the high ideal of the progress of mankind not 
only in material matters, but also in the better- 
ment of economic, social, and political condi- 
tions by which the welfare and happiness of hu- 
manity are particularly affected. 


E. VERN SAYERS, 1886-1957 


By GEORGE E. AXTELLE 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


‘ 
Fox MORE THAN 40° YEARS Hawaii has been 
blessed with great educational leadership. 1 con 
sider it my very good fortune to have had the 
opportunity to work with such men as Willard 
O. Givens, Oren Long, Benjamin O. Wist, Miles 
KE. Cary, and E. Vern Sayers. They were men olf 
great dedication and vision. Few men have had 
influence on the character of the 
Hawaiian people than Miles Cary, as 
principal of the cosmopolitan high school, con- 


a greater 
these 
tributed greatly to the promotion of a dem 
ocratic and cosmopolitan spirit among several 
generations of high-school students. Benjamin O. 
Wist, president, Verritorial Normal School, and 
later dean of education, University of Hawaii; 
Willard O. Givens, principal, Kamahamaha Boys 
School, and later superintendent of public in- 
struction; and Oren Long, superintendent of 
and later Governor of the 


public instruction 


Perritory'—all these were educational statesmen 
of a high order. But I want to write particularly 


of a very dear friend and soul, Prof. 


Emeritus E. Vern Sayers. 
We worked 

vears in Honolulu, 1925-30. He was the director 

the ‘Territorial Normal School 


a great 


together intimately during my 
of education at 
and I was director of the Kawananakoa Exper- 
imental School. | introduced him to John Dewey 
and to William Heard Kil 


patrick, John L. Childs, and Bruce Raup. Vern 


he introduced me 
was the philosopher of Hawatian education. | 
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have Known few men whose philosophy more 
informed his character. His sense of the dignity 
of men, all men and all children; his respect fon 
intelligence and his faith in the creative; and his 
sensitive taste governed everything he did on 
wrote. | envied his meticulous analysis of a prob- 
lem oran idea. 

Vern active in 
nearly three decades. For 25 years he was direc- 
tor of education at the Normal School or pro- 
fessor ol philosophy of education at the univer- 
sity. More than any other he shaped the basic 
thought and values of Hawaiian education. He 


was Hawaiian education § fot 


not only was a great teacher, but he also was a 
conscientious citizen, active in any group which 
was concerned with the improvement of life and 
education in) Hawaii. Lacking in a_ sturdy 
physique, he retired in 1946, but he never could 
remain inactive. He taught at Ohio State, North- 
western, and New York Universities, Teachers 
College, the University of California, and the 
University of Washington. 

The Sayers and the Axtelles lived together 
in Cairo, Egypt, when I was a Fulbright Lectur- 
er at the American University at Cairo. Vern 
had published his “First Course in Philosophy ol 
Education,” a book of readings organized about 
the central issues in educational philosophy. | 
had used it and was greatly impressed with it as 
a stimulus to analytic thinking. It had impressed 


Now Senator from Hawai 
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me so favorably also because of its humane and 
democratic emphasis. During our year in Egypt 
we discussed, at great length, the desirability of 
a book organized along the lines of “A First 
Course,” but written for intelligent laymen as 
well as for students of education. I was delight- 
ed to learn later that he and Ward Madden, 
associate professor of education, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, were working on the book together. Ward 
had taken his undergraduate work with Vern in 
Hawaii and had done his doctorate with me at 
New York University, and we both held him ijn 
high esteem. 

We visited the Sayers in Aug., 1957, at thei 
home in Palo Alto. We found Vern quite frail, 
but the moment we began to talk about philos- 
ophy, education, or men in the field, his vitality 
seemed to revive. We read together many chap- 
ters of the manuscript. At first, | had a personal 
interest in the two authors, but we had not gone 
far until the reading became an intellectual and 
esthetic delight. They had done superbly what 
we had talked of in Cairo. Vern was a man ol 
scrupulous conscience in whatever he did, and 
in none more than in matters philosophic or 
esthetic. It was a matter of deep regret that he 
did not live to see the book itself; he had poured 


his life into it. He died the following Thanks- 
giving Day of heart trouble. | will always treas- 
ure the experience of reading the manuscript 
with him. 

“Education and the Democratic Faith” (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1959) is a fitting climax 
to a life of devotion to education and to the 
democratic ideal. The first part is devoted to a 
involved in the 


is an analysis of 


careful analysis of the issues 
clemocratic The 
the major issues in education in terms of the 
democratic idea. It reflects both Vern’s marked 
analytic power and his sense of style. It should 
challenge the interest of intelligent laymen as 
well as students of education. | do not mean to 
undervalue the contribution of the junior au- 
thor, for Vern spoke with great enthusiasm of his 
contributions in both substance and style. 


idea. second 


The ideas, values, and very character of my 
friend Vern Sayers live on in the character ol 
the Hawaiian people as well as in his writings. 
I like to think that his nobility, his faith in dem- 
ocracy, his courage, and his gentleness have some 
share in the honors paid to the Hawaiian-Jap- 
anese battallion for thei 
in Italy. In important matters, Vern’s life was 


magnificent conduct 


a great success. 


REPORT 


IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT 


of Prospective College Teachers 
By WILLIAM D. GRAY 


Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 
Princeton, N. J. 


Tin SHORTAGE Of qualified college teachers has 
been described as the most critical problem in 
1957, the 
University of Pittsburgh, seeking a solution to 
this problem, instituted a Special Fellowship 
Program designed to identify, encourage, direct, 


education facing this country today. In 


and assist outstanding students who might be 
interested in college teaching careers in the nat- 
ural and social sciences and in the humanities. 
The program, developed by Roy Heath, direc- 
tor, University Counseling Center, becomes avail- 
able to students upon nomination by individual 
faculty members at any time after the comple- 
the freshman year. Nominated students 
program at an orientation 


tion of 
are briefed on the 
meeting and, if interested, submit personal cata 
sheets, transcripts, and freshman test scores to 


an evaluation committee. 
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The candidate is interviewed every semeste) 
thereafter by one of 11 committees, each consist- 
ing of three faculty members, representing the 
natural and social sciences, the humanities, and 
engineering. The interviews are designed to pre 
pare the student for future interviews with se 
lection committees of various fellowship pro- 
grams, such as those of the Wilson 


National Fellowship Foundation. The interview- 


Woodrow 


ing committee informs the candidate of his ap- 
parent strengths and weaknesses and makes sug- 
gestions for improvement. For example, a science 
member of the committee may encourage a 
physics major to do outside reading in literature 
in order to achieve better balance in his prepara- 
tion. At the end of each semester the candidate 


is rated as Special Fellowship Material, Sub- 
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stantial Status, ‘Tenuous Status, or ‘To Be 
Dropped. 

The the 
training possible rather than to concentrate on 
high grades. With the assistance of the evalua- 


a faculty adviser, he de- 


student is advised to obtain best 


tion committees and 
termines his goals, selects a graduate school, and 
makes himself known to several faculty mem- 
bers so that they will be more than superficially 
acquainted with him when he is seeking letters 
of relerence. 

Thus far, the students participating in_ the 
program have enjoyed a high degree of success 
in the competition for graduate fellowships. In 
the 1959-60 competition tor Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowships, for example, 13 of the 18 nominees 
from the University of Pittsburgh were partici- 


NFERENCE REPORTS 


pants in the Special Fellowship Program and 
five were not. Of the 13 participants, six received 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowships. The five nonpar- 
ticipants all were rejected on the basis of thei 
academic records, personal statements, and let- 
ters of reference. 

The Wilson Foundation, recognizing the gen- 
eral value of the plan, is now assisting othe1 
universities and colleges in working out similai 
programs. Meetings already have been held on 
the campuses of a number of universities—among 
them, Columbia, California (Los 
\ngeles), Boston, and the universities of Utah, 
Maryland, and Texas. It is the hope of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation that the “‘Pitts- 
burgh Plan” will become a possible model fon 


Syracuse, 


similar programs, especially at larger universities. 


National Conference on 
Regional Edueation 


Recionar CO-OPERATION in’ higher education, 


through the device of the interstate compact, 
has had 10 years of trial in the South, seven in 
the West, and five in New England. Thirty-five 
states are now taking advantage olf compact ar- 
rangements for achieving, across state lines, the 
best possible co-ordination and etlective use of 
their higher institutions and their resources. 

On July 5-7, the first National Conference on 
Regional Education was held at the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The meet 
ing was attended by four governors, a membei 
of the Eisenhower Cabinet, 35 university presi 
dents, more than two score state officials and 
legislators, and more than 40 other leaders of the 
three sponsoring agencies. During the three-day 
meeting, the delegates reviewed the background, 
programs, and activities of the three agencies 
and sought to (1) identify problems and issues 
in higher education to which a regional ap 
proach has proved effective or ineffective; (2) 
establish guidelines for further development ol 
(3) work the 


promotion of continuing co-operative relation- 


regional education; and towards 
ships among the regional boards. Proposals fon 
new and broader activity by the regional agen- 
cies, presented by Gov. Cecil H. Underwood of 
West Virginia (conference chairman and current 
chairman of the SREB) and Secretary Arthur S. 
Flemming of the U.S. Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare, were among the high- 
lights of the meeting. 

“The regional education agency is a logical 
tool for the states, the universities, the protes- 
sions and industry to use in attacking some ol 
our broad socio-economic problems and oppor- 
tunities,” Gov. Underwood told the conference. 
“Tam not suggesting that the regional agencies 
can solve all the problems, but I am suggesting 
that their strategic potential in higher education 
places them in a unique position to stimulate an 
attack on those problems to which education 
and research can provide solutions.” 

The governor pointed to the opportunities for 
“truly imaginative and new approaches to some 
of our old problems at the regional level, because 
of the apparent tendency of people to ‘think 
big’ in situations where they realize that other 
He 


“universities are not, and must not be, ivory 


people share the same problems.” added, 


towers, but are instead the locus of new ideas 
and new knowledge essential to our develop 
ment.” 

Secretary Flemming made a strong plea for 
Federal funds to be made available to all the 
nation’s colleges and universities and issued an 
invitation to the three regional agencies to work 
closely with the Federal government. “The time 
has come for the federal government to become 
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an effective partner in higher education,” he 
said. “We have been talking for five years on 
for meeting the 
coming rapid growth in enrollments and we are 


how to reach an agreement 
still on dead center.” 

Phe Secretary suggested that the three regional 
agencies could play a major role in helping his 
Department and the Federal government estab- 
lish national goals for such things as faculty-stu- 
dent ratios, professors’ salaries, and standards 
for buildings and equipment. He stated, “These 
three organizations reach out to the grass roots 
of America. If you could decide on needs, then 
we could begin to evolve national goals. We are 
not going to have a sound program just because 


some agency of the national government sets it 
down. Goals become meaningful only as they 
are generally accepted by people at the local 
levels. | hope these regional groups can help us 
determine what constitutes a fair division of re- 
sponsibility for higher education between the 
states and the federal government.” 

Following his address, Gov. Underwood  as- 
sured the Secretary that the regional organiza- 
tions would “promptly accept this challenging 
invitation.” 

A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
Conference Director 
Southern Regional Education Board 
Atlanta, Ga. 


National Conference of Classroom Teachers 


A roTaAL OF 310 classroom teachers from. all 
parts of the U.S. and 17 from several othet 
countries met at Illinois State Normal Univei 
sity, Normal, July 5-17, 1959, for the 16th annual 
Teachers National Conterence. This 
unique, vo-week meeting was planned for class- 


Classroom 


room teachers by classroom teachers under the 
auspices of their national professional organiza- 
tion, the Department of Classroom ‘Teachers ol 
the National Education Association. 

\ seminar on international relations, cO-spon 
sored by the Department of Classroom Teachers 
and the NEA Committee on International Rela- 
tions, enabled classroom teachers to contribute 
to a project of the Committee on International 
Relations, the preparation of a textbook on the 
United Nations. Seminarists, working in general 
sessions and discussion groups, considered a 
draft of the textbook and made recommendations 
for the final publication. 

Othe aspects of the conference program were 
ol equal interest to classroom teachers. Each 
weekday's program began with a general session 
featuring a presentation on an important pro 
fessional issue by an expert in a particular field, 
e.g., special education, art education, teacher 
welfare, and involving 


school-board members, administrators, and class 


professional relations 


room teachers. 


Afternoons found participants studying  spe- 
cific problems in small discussion groups. A wide 
choice of subjects assured each conteree ot find- 
ing a group to meet his particular needs. Includ- 
ed in the conference curriculum were clinics tor 
local and state officers, workshops for elementary 
and study 


teachers, groups on 


and secondary 
parliamentary procedure and professional wel- 
lare. 

One aspect of the importance of this annual 
inservice education value in 
The conterence 


conference is the 
herent in the formal program. 
brings other benefits, however, which should not 
be overlooked. It provides an informal situation 
meet, get to 


in) which can 
s 


know one another, and share ideas. Participants 


classroom teachers 
gain inspiration and develop greater pride in 
their profession. They learn new techniques to 
use in their classroom teaching and in organiza- 
tion work. They form new friendships among 
colleagues with like interests. They acquire a 
broadei perspective and deeper understanding 
othe: people. All of these 
bette 


of the problems ol 


make classroom 


“fringe benefits” them 
teachers. 

BUENA STOLBERG 
Department of ¢ lassroom Teachers 


National Edtication Association 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








Southern Teachers Agency 
Over 50 years of specialized placement 
throughout the country, Member NATA 
College and Specialist Bureau 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Edward M. Carter, Manager 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BLESSED ARE THE HUMBLE 


L WE MAY USE a Toynbeean phrase, educational 
philosophy seems to be in an extreme stage ol 
withdrawal—so extreme, indeed, that one must 
entertain a certain ‘Toynbeean faith in cycles to 
believe that it will return. Such, at least, is my 
reading the special issue on 
(SCHOOL AND Sociery, Jan. 
17, 1959). Rarely—if ever—has it been my pleas- 
ure to be so in agreement with a number of 
writers. From Brickman to Brameld 
For once, | found spokesmen for differing posi 
tions candid, humble, accurate. Brameld’s drums 
gave off a rhythm not too different from But 
ler’s. I felt | was among honest men. I commend 
an achievement 


impression alter 
educational theory 


I agreed. 


the editors and the authors for 
of honesty and accuracy. 

But the honesty and the accuracy hurt. There 
was nothing to shout about; and there was some 
reason to be sad, for educational philosophy is in 
“a state of suspended animation.” What followed 
the “suspended” more than the 
“animation.” For about 20 years, “‘litthe of note 
seemingly has been added.” Bayles mentions 
Thorndike, Morrison, Bobbitt, 
really old hat. Brameld’s reconstruc- 
tionism is a rehash of the “Frontier thinkers.” 
And the core-curriculum movement is the “‘last 
The boat may not have 
enough keel or sufficient ballast, in terms of 
fundamental theory, to “withstand rock- 


documented 


<e 
riggs. Progress- 


ivism is 


major development.” 
much 
ing.” 

Butler can do little except praise Horne and 
conclude that there is “not sufficient penetration 
and depth among us. The idealists constitute a 
. we are continuing a kind of 
now in 


small minority; 
holding action against pragmatism 
the early stages of its wane.” Not the pilgrim 
age, but the rest periods are idealism’s “only 
achievement which can be claimed.” 

Broudy bolsters contemporary realism with 
the names of Bagley, Kandel, Hutchins. Realism 
as an effective branch of educational philosophy 


p—How much higher have enrollment 
climbed since last year? 
Read the Special Issue on 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 
The 40th Annual Report by Raymond Walters 
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seems to on Western man’s Christian her- 
itage, rather than on any theoretical work in the 
field by realists. Like idealism, realism seems to 
possess its primary significance as an adversary 
of pragmatism or relativism. Otherwise, realism 


rest 


seems to be a “pigeonhole” with a “motley crew” 
with little in common. 

McMurray finds a senescent pragmatism still 
in the center of the philosophy of education 
He sees little since Dewey, and what he 
sees failure to meet reconstructionist crit- 
icism and a failure to rethink the matter of in- 
telligence. Childs seems about the only one since 
Dewey to have made a contribution. 

Brameld calls out: crisis! crisis! with good 
Sut it is not educational 


ve 
stage. 


is a 


reason and conviction. 
philosophy which comes to his rescue. No, it is 
the behavioral sciences. Educational philosophy 
is concerned very little, he regrets, with his “im- 
peratives.” 

Perhaps, if the existential and analytic schools 
had been brought into the picture, there would 
have been a slight flurry of philosophical excite- 
ment. But these, it seems to me, are not yet at 
a stage where there is a feedback into the class- 
room. They are making a contribution to edu- 
cational philosophy at the university level and 
do not reach significantly beyond. 

It seems safe to say that, while the giants may 
have retired from the field, there are more com- 
petently educated instructors in the field than 
ever before. While far from giants, this group is 
made up of unusually able men, from the youth- 
ful to those near retirement. And yet, the spark 
is not very bright. The giants had their dogmas, 
their catchwords, their disciples ready to do 
battle for innovations. The texts today also 
seem to lack the fire that the giants breathed 
from their pages. Maybe the "40’s and the ’50’s 
are destined to be a period of consolidation and 
of honest assessment of shortcomings. A necessary 
achievement, perhaps, and a considerable one, 
but a little dull in comparison with the '20's 
and the ’30’s. 

To return to the language of Toynbee—per- 
haps the ’60’s will see us hard at work to rise to 
a new and breath-taking level on the face of 
the cliff. 

KENNETH WINETROUT 
American International College 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Apprenticeship ior College Teaching 


Tue APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM, Which has been 
used almost exclusively to prepare college teach- 
ers, has certain inherent weaknesses. The pros- 
pective teacher learns the faults as well as the 
strengths of his mentor without developing 
sufficient understanding of the theory and prin- 
ciples of learning and teaching to know the dif- 
ference between the two. 

But far worse is the emphasis the apprentice- 
ship places upon imitation—the antithesis of 
creative effort. The novice, because of his lack 
of reflective inquiry into such fields as_philos- 
ophy of higher education, learning, instruction 
and curriculum, becomes a satellite of a system 


of education he does not understand and a 


mimic of pedagogical procedures he takes on 
faith from his master. He may be handicapped 


(EVENTS continued from page 445) 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED 


EXISTING INTELLIGENCE TESTS are inadequate to identify 
the gifted, for they give high scores to children with 
sponge-type minds but do not measure generative and 
explosive powers of the brain, said Dean Lindley J. Stiles, 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin, at a sum- 
mer conference at Marquette University. “We do not 
know either how to predict with accuracy such important 
factors as drive, persistence, inclination to work, patience 
self-direction, and discipline.” 

Dean Stiles laid down seven “cardinal principles” of 
education for the gifted: the entire community should 
educate the gifted, because “for too long we have per 
secuted and discouraged the gifted child by forcing him 
into molds of conformity to the average both in the com 
munity and in the school”; the school should take the 
lead in identifying accurately the gifted children and in 
planning appropriate educational programs for them; 
children and their parents should be given full informa- 
tion about abilities, interests, strengths, and weaknesses 
that tests and counseling procedures reveal; grade and 
curriculum boundary lines for the gifted student should 
be eliminated from all levels of the school system; the 
organization, meaning, and use of knowledge in all fields 
should form the content of the program of studies for 
the gifted; maximum academic achievement records 
should be maintained as goals for the gifted; and gifted 
children should be taught by gifted teachers 

The elementary should teach gifted children 
science—with laboratory experimentation—rather — than 
teach about science; it should teach literature, grammar, 
and composition in addition to reading, handwriting 
and spelling; it should teach the scholarly organization 
and meaning of history, geography, economics, and gov- 
ernment in addition to the hero and human_ interest 
stories of our cultural heritage; it should teach history, 
appreciation, and composition in the arts, said Dean 
Stiles. ‘““The high school should challenge the gifted to 
study philosophy, ethics, and logic as well as such basic 
subjects as mathematics, science, history, and foreign 
languages,” said Dean Stiles. “We hold before 
gifted students the highest maximum academic attain 
ment on a basis comparable to the practice now followed 
in certain individual sports, such as track or swimming. 
Special coaching should be provided for the academically 


school 


should 
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further by a negative attitude of his. tutor, typi- 
cally a product of the apprenticeship system 
himself, against the possibility of one improving 
his teaching through systematic study of the re- 
fined theory and established knowledge that 
scholars of the instructional process have iden- 
tified over the years. Thus enslaved by imitation 
and ignorance, the college instructor has little 
chance of becoming a creative and inspirational 
Only have the courage to 
bonds of imitation and the wisdom 


teacher. those who 
break theit 
to become. self-directing, 
pedagogy become worthy of the name “teacher.” 
LINDLEY |. STILES 


Dean 


creative students olf 


School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


gifted as’ is done tor those talented in music, dance, and 
athletics, to help them develop their abilities to shoot at 


the established academic records 
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THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN: A Study of University- 


College Programs in Business Administration 
By Frank C. Pierson, Swarthmore College. McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series in American 
Education. 740 pages, $7.50 


The author, one of the top labor economists in this country, was selected by the Carnegie ( orpora 
tion to make an exhaustive and critical study of undergraduate courses and the overall curriculum 
in Business Administration. This book is the resulting analysis, and is also the third volume in the 


Carnegie Series in American Education 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 
By Chris A. De Young, Professor Emeritus of Education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; with the assistance of D. Richard Wynn, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 
Foundations in Education Series. Ready in January. 
This authoritative and highly respected text, a revision of INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, has been extensively revised both in content and in format, The book 
deals with public education at the national, state, county, and local levels, It treats all areas of 
education from pre-elementary to adult, As before, the book is designed primarily as a basic text- 
book for introductory, undergraduate courses in American Education, and secondarily as a standard 


reference for students, teachers, administrators, and the public. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE MEETS THE CHALLENGE 
By Alfred T. Hill, Executive Secretary of the Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, Washington, D. C. 234 pages, $4.95 


This is the story of a particular group of 65 small colleges which were organized three years ago 
to improve their own educational programs, increase their financial support, achieve regional accred- 
itation, and improve their visability on a national scale, The book approaches these colleges from 


two points of view: collectively as a group, and individually as separate institutions, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, Third Edition 
By Paul R. Mort, Columbia University; Walter C. Reusser, University of Wyoming; 
and John Polley, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Administration in Education 


Series. Ready in January. 


A very thorough revision of a standard book in the held, The purpose of the book is to give stu 
dents a thorough grounding in the philosophy and techniques of the state and local aspects of 


school finance. 
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